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Negroes. Not only did Rockefeller money pour into the General Education Board for
Negro education in the South, but several other foundations turned special attention
to the problem. Prominent among these were the funds built by George Peabody,
John F. Slater, Anna T. Jeannes, and Julius Rosenwald.
But some whites and some blacks were never happy about all this emphasis upon
vocational education for Negroes. It smacked too much of intellectual superiority
toward an inferior race. Two of the most distinguished representatives of both races
spoke out instead for an academically rigorous education for blacks. William T. Harris,
U.S. Commissioner of Education and noted philosopher, argued strongly for the same
kind of intellectual education for the black elite as for the white elite. This meant a
college education in the classics, the only really practical education that would give
bright Negroes the kind of preparation for leading their fellows out of the precivilized
state of slavery into an advancing Western civilization.
Although not necessarily devoted to classical education literally in Greek and
Latin, W.E.B. DuBois spoke eloquently for his fellow blacks on the side of an
intellectually rigorous higher education which would produce the black leadership
capable of breaking the chains of inequality and segregation. Undoubtedly the most
distinguished black intellectual of the early twentieth century and himself educated at
Fisk, Harvard, and Berlin, DuBois bitterly attacked the accomodating views of Booker
T. Washington as a sell-out to the repressive caste system of segregation. To be sure,
many blacks needed a technical education for earning a living, but even more
important is the need for higher education of the most able blacks, "the talented
tenth," to become the professional leaders of their people. "Was there ever a nation on
God's fair earth civilized from the bottom upward? Never. It is, ever was, and ever will
be from the top downward that culture filters."19 Above all, the highest priority for
higher education is to produce the competent teachers to man the schools for Negroes
from top to botton. This is the most important task that American higher education
could undertake in achieving justice and equality for black Americans:
If Hampton, Tuskegee and the hundred other industrial schools prove in
the future to be as successful as they deserve to be, then their success in training
black artisans for the South, will be due primarily to the white colleges of the
North and the black colleges of the South, which trained the teachers who today
conduct these institutions.20
In the early decades of the twentieth century the dominant tone of compromis-
ing moderation reflected by Washington and the philanthropic foundation executives
like Barnas Sears of the Peabody Fund began to be challenged by a rising note of
protest against the failures of the "great detour" that was supposed to lead from the
paths of inequality to the highway of equality by going through the swamps and
byways of segregated education. To be sure, more Negro children were in schools,
19 W. E. Burghardt DuBois, "The Talented Tenth," in The Negro Problem, James Pott and Co.,
New York, 1903, p. 45.
20Ibid., p. 60.